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New Taxes! 


At the time we go to press the Budget has not yet been brought down 
but there are many rumours concerning the new taxes to be imposed and 
the increase in existing taxes. Rumours are just rumours and may or may 
not be near the truth but in recent weeks there has been a decided change 
in the opinion of the man in the street concerning war taxes. Previously 
he was inclined to grumble loudly and long at the prospect of increased 
taxation but recently he seems to have become reconciled to the fact that 
vastly increased taxation is necessary. In short, the average Canadian is 


becoming more and more war conscious. 


It is to be sincerely hoped, of course, that the new taxes to be imposed 
will not put the clamps on business but we should all remember that if the 
Allies were to lose this war, then we would not have any business and our 


money would not be worth much. 


Therefore it becomes necessary for us to gird ourselves for a real effort 


both with energy and money. 


If Hitler and his satelite Mussolini want a total war, then let them have 
it but that can only be done through sacrifice on the part of each and every 
one of us. Not just the other fellow, but each and every one of us. 


The Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Society, just concluded in Montreal, was in 
every way a complete success. Not only were the various business sessions 
very well attended but the business was concluded with dispatch without 


hurry and not a discordant note was struck during the entire proceedings. 


The number of delegates attending from outside points was a record 


and in itself points to the vastly increased interest in our Society. 


The Montreal Chapter set a new high in the arrangements for the 
meeting and in the hospitality extended to the delegates and the time draws 
nearer and nearer when instead of just an Annual Meeting, an Annual Con 


vention will develop. 

















Across the Secretary's Desk 


It has been my privilege to attend quite a number of Annual Meetings 
of the Society over a considerable stretch of years and while a Secretary 
in the very nature of things is inclined to be optimistic as we make steady 
progress, it can be said without fear of contradiction that certainly not 
within the past ten year has an Annual Meeting of our Society proved such 
a success as the one just held in the City of Montreal. 

In the first place, there were more out-of-town delegates present than 
at any previous annual meeting, and in the second place, the two directors’ 
meetings and the annual meeting went through without a single discordant 
note. A spirit of optimism and enthusiasm permeated the whole atmosphere 
and considerable business was transacted in record time. Add to that the 
well-known hospitality of the Montreal Chapter and you have one of the 
most successful annual meetings ever held anywhere. 

Following the final meeting, that of the incoming Board of Directors, 
the delegates, with a considerable number of Montreal members, went on 
a motor trip to Laval sur le Lac and the Ontario gang are still talking about 
that trip and the ferry over which we travelled. The scenery was grand 
and all the boys were in a happy mood. On the return to Montreal the 
whole gang adjourned to the Chez Maurice for dinner and entertainment. 

The three highlights were the menu, which is reproduced on another 
page, and in which the delegates were named. This caused much amuse- 
ment, especially the “Spaghetti”? Ballentyne, named for “Ball” Ballentyne 
of the Hamilton Chapter. Then another highlight was the visit Dan Seebach 
paid to the Fortune Teller and the game of African Golf indulged in by the 
boys with “The Late Mr.’ Furneaux coming out on top as usual. 

The golf game at St. Margaret’s in the Laurentian Mountains on 
Saturday was a grand affair. Some of the golf was not so hot, possibly the 
beautiful scenery overwhelmed the boys and at the time of going to press 
it has not been possible to obtain the complete scores but Harold Wright 
did go around in eighty despite the disadvantage of carrying ‘Tea’ Seebach 
around. 

Most of the Ontario delegates left St. Margaret’s by car on the return 
trip on Saturday evening and the return trip was just as enjoyable as the 
trip down, with yours truly taking the same terrific ‘ride’ from the boys, 
especially from “Olive” Wright. The gang stayed in Brockville on Saturday 
night, with Messrs. Howey and Wright occupying the Past President’s Suite, 
and reached home about 2 p.m. on Sunday. Aleck Howey was favoured 
with a police escort for quite a distance, although that is probably just an 
excuse for his lack of speed. Anyway, it was a grand trip. 

Coming back to the trip down, I would like to correct an impression 
which I found prevalent in Montreal that my car had to be pushed all the 
way from Brockville to Montreal. The truth is that I unfortunately ran 
out of gas between Gananoque and Brockville due to accepting the advice 
of Messrs. Wright and Furneaux and had to be pushed about two miles to 
a gas station. The distance grew in the imagination of the rest of the gang 
until it reached unheard of proportions by the time we reached Montreal. 


Another impression it might be wise to correct is that I deliberately arranged 
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two rooms in order that myself and President Howey might obtain the only 
available room with bath on the Thursday night. That statement is a delib- 
erate lie. The plain truth is that the other fellows had their choice of 
rooms and we took the one that was left. Harold Wright and George 
Appleton thought they had the one with bath, but didn’t. I was accused 
of conniving with the desk clerk and every other crime in the calendar. 
There was still another impression which may have got around concerning 
where I went after I left the Chez Maurice on Friday evening. Actually, 
Ralph Kellow, who was leaving on the night train for Toronto, had his bag 
in my room and I returned to the hotel with him to obtain the bag and 
then walked back with him. Aleck Howey had a search party out looking 
for me while I was strolling along St. Catherine Street with Walter Jardine. 

Perhaps none of these explanations are necessary, but the impression 
seemed to be gaining ground in Montreal that I had to be watched and I 
make these explanations because I still have a few friends in Montreal whose 
respect I cherish. 

Coming back from St. Margaret’s on Saturday evening, we took a short 
cut across the hills along what “Spaghetti” Ballentyne claimed should be a 
Premiere du Class Road and along this gravel road Hal Hetherington 
innocently asked Aleck Howey who was driving. “Were you in the Flying 
Corps in the last war, Aleck?” When Aleck just as innocently replied, “No, 
I was in the Signal Corps,” Hal said, “I thought you must have been judg- 
ing by the way you are taking these hills.” Aleck had to stop the car to 
laugh. 

Quite seriously however, quite apart from the trip itself, it was grand 
to meet so many old friends and to make so many new ones. It was good 
to see and to talk to such splendid fellows as Don Patton, Walton Blunt, 
Reg. Louthood, Paul Kellogg, Percy Wright, and so many others. I sin- 
cerely appreciate the tribute paid to me by the directors following the 
Annual Meeting and the many courtesies extended to me on this and on 
other occasions. 

Already, on behalf of the Ontario delegates, I have written to Jean 
Paul Rolland, chairman of the Montreal Chapter, to thank him for the hos- 
pitality of that Chapter and if there is anything further that need be said 
it is that we had a grand trip both ways, the Annual Meeting and the two 
Directors’ Meetings were just as grand, and the Ontario boys say ‘Thank 


you” for a very wonderful time which will not soon be forgotten. 


Ke 2. 
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The Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, June 7th, at 
the Faculty Club, McGill University, Montreal, P.Q., and judged from any 
standard it was a pronounced success. 

The meeting of the outgoing Board of Directors was held at 11 a.m. 
and went off without a hitch and with the kind of feeling evident that at 
last we were going places. 

After this came the luncheon and a talk by Dr. Gerard Larocque, who 
is associated with the Rolland Paper Company as Technical Director. Dr. 
Larocque spoke on ‘The Responsibility of the Technical Man in Industry,” 
and his remarks, quite frequently in humorous vein, were very much appre- 
ciated. H. P. Wright, of Hamilton, moved the vote of thanks to the speaker. 

Following this, the Annual Meeting convened and the highlight of 
this meeting was the award of a Honorary Life Membership to Lorenzo 
Belanger, C.P.A., one of the founders of the Society and a pillar ever since 
its Organization. In accepting the membership, Mr. Belanger, who was evi- 
dently deeply moved, thanked the members for their kindness, and pointed 
to the fact that failing health prevented him from devoting all the time he 
would like to the work of the Society and stated that he would always have 
very happy memories of his association with it and its members. 

Following the business of the Annual Meeting came the meeting of the 
Incoming Directors, which is the real business session of these annual 
affairs. 

The report of Alex Howey and his directors is published on another 
page and Mr. Howey stated in his remarks that he felt very proud of the 
growth of the Society during his term of office. He thanked the members 
of the Board for their unfailing co-operation and wished his successor every- 
thing that was good. 

Don Patton, C.A., of Montreal, was the new President, and in thanking 
the Board for the confidence they had placed in him he said that Mr. Howey 
had offered every assistance, something concerning which he would be glad 
to avail himself of. 

George Appleton, of Toronto, was elected Vice-President, and Percy 
W. Wright, of Montreal, Second Vice-President, while J. J. McLaughlin, 
of St. Mary’s, Ontario, and Walter L. Jardine, of Preston, Ontario, were 
elected as Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer, respectively. R. Dawson, of 
Hamilton, was re-elected as. Secretary Manager of the Society. 

During the day a splendid tribute was paid to the fine work of the 
Secretary Manager and the members gave him a standing vote of appreci- 
ation for his work. 

After the work came the play and following the final meeting of the 
Directors the delegates and members of the Montreal Chapter were guests 
of Mr. Jean Paul Rolland, Chairman of the Montreal Chapter, in a scenic 
drive to Laval sur le Lac, where a stop was made for refreshments. In 
the evening the delegates attended the Chez Maurice for dinner, along with 
members of the Montreal Chapter, and the following day journeyed through 
magnificent scenery to St. Margaret's in the Laurentian Mountains for the 
annual golf game. 

All in all, just about the best ever for an Annual Meeting. 
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REPORT OF PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS 


Presented to the Annual Meeting, June 7th, 1940, at Montreal, P.Q. 


We have pleasure in reporting as follows on the operations of the 


Society during the flascal year, 1939-40. 


Membership. 
During the year our Society has maintained its steady growth in mem- 
bership, the net increase in members being slightly over 100, despite a fairly 


large list of resignations of old, and in most cases, inactive members. 





No new chapters have been formed during the past year but concen- 
trated effort was made in the existing chapters to consolidate and improve 
their organizations and functions. During the year, Student Sections were 
organized in several Ontario chapters, with the main idea of creating a new 
source of supply for senior memberships, as well as to carry out the educa- 
tional facilities of our Society. These Student Sections are proving very 
successful 

Finances. 

We have to report a small deficit for the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1940, despite the steady increase in membership. This deficit is slightly 
higher than anticipated but should not cause alarm, as it is now apparent 
that in the coming year we should show a surplus and that we can look 


forward to the future in this regard with every confidence 


Chapter Activities. 

With one exception, every chapter reports having had a splendid season. 
This one exception has been largely due to absence and illness of chapter 
officers and steps have already been taken to overcome this condition. 

Your President visited all chapters with the exception of Fort William, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver, and has nothing but favourable com- 
ment on the work being done. The Secretary visited all chapters with the 
exception of Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver, and many of the Eastern 


chapters were visited On numerous occasions. 


Publications. 

The Society’s publication, “Cost and Management,” has been published 
as usual and continues to attract much favourable comment from our own 
members as well as from outside sources. It is suggested, however, that 
each chapter appoint a member in charge of Chapter Notes in order that 
full publicity may be given to chapter activities. It is also suggested that 
every effort be made to increase the number of articles in “Cost and Man- 


agement” through chapter lectures 


Library. 

Much more interest has been displayed during the past year in the 
Society's Library, a total of 384 articles having been loaned to members 
during this year. This is believed to be a record for the Society and, in 
itself, is an indication of the increased activity of the Society and its 


members 




















REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Examinations. 

Examinations were held in Montreal, Hamilton and London, with can- 
didates writing the following examinations: 

Ist Year: Fundamentals of Cost Accounting—13 wrote, 11 passed. 





2nd Year: Advanced Cost Accounting—10 wrote, 8 passed. 

2nd Year: Industrial Management—14 wrote, 14 passed. 

One Thesis was received and passed. 

With the addition of many student members, examinations in future 
should attract many more members than heretofore. 

“Degree”. 

During the year an attempt was made in Ontario, with the consent of 
the Dominion Board, to obtain powers by Private Bill in the Ontario Legis- 
lature to enable the Society to award a “degree” to those members successful 
in passing Our examinations. Unfortunately, after considerable work in this 
connection, the Bill failed to pass the Legislature. Since that time various 
contacts have been made and another attempt will be made at the next 
session of the Legislature to have this Bill passed and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the next attempt will be successful. 

Fernie Trophy. 

The Fernie Trophy, awarded annually to the chapter showing the great- 
est percentage of increased membership, goes to the Hamilton Chapter, 
which shows an increase of 53%. London was second with 44%, Fort 
William, third with 31%, while Montreal and Toronto were tied with 24%. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


A. G. HOWEY, President. R. DAWSON, Secretary Manager. 
% 


THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF COST ACCOUNTANTS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ENGINEERS EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, 1939-1940 


Educational Activities. 

Educational activities are gaining greater prominence throughout the 
various Chapters. 

In Ontario, through the good offices of our Secretary, study groups 
have been formed among students and younger members which should prove 
of real value. 

In Montreal, courses in Fundamentals of Cost Accounting, Industrial 
Management and Advanced Cost Accounting were conducted at McGill 
University during the term. 

Correspondence courses of various recognized institutions also provide 
instruction for our Students and the Shaw Schools advertise particular 


courses leading to our Society's Certificate. 


Examinations. 
Society examinations were conducted in April, 1940, and results were as 


follows: 
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No. of Successful 

Subject. Candidates Candidates 
Cost Accounting —First Year iic.3.csc.ccssicacsiguciseese 13 11 
PAGUSICIA) “DEAR ACCIICRE | 5.n...5..5c00cscisssosenseocsensssarnanass 14 14 
Advanced Cost ACCOUNEDS® 5... 5.<..2.5s55005.cses5éssee00 10 8 


Committee on Degrees. 

The activities of the Special Committee to secure the necessary powers 
for the granting of Degrees to successful students will be reported upon 
separately. The Educational Committee wishes to support whole-heartedly 
the principles for which this Special Committee was formed. The advant- 
ages of a degree with an effective letter combination cannot be stressed too 
strongly. Not only would an increased incentive be provided for candi- 
dates but the standing of our certificate would be substantially raised. It is 
most important, however, that a very careful selection be made of the degree 
designation and letters as there must be present the possibility of its becom- 
ing an effective and recognized mark throughout the Dominion of an 


advanced standard in Cost Education. 


Student Activities. 
Student membership regulations, Student group discussions in Ontario, 
Annual Student nights in Montreal, and Student representation in the 


Chapter Boards, all serve to advance the interests of the Student Body. 


Examination Fees. 

Examination fees for the year for Montreal District totalled $120.00 
and for Ontario, $10.00, and all were forwarded to the General Secretary. 

We would again suggest that these fees be set aside for the promotion 
of the educational activities of the Society. These funds, with those sim- 
ilarly collected during the past few years, might be reserved to take care of 
a substantial portion of the expense of obtaining Powers for granting 
Degrees. 

Value of Educational Work. 

The success of our Society depends very largely upon the interest and 
activity of the younger members who assume their share in promoting the 
Society's welfare. The best source of supply of these younger members is 
through the educational work of the Society. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Educational Committee of the 
Canadian Society of Cost Accountants and Industrial Engineers for the year 
1939-1940 

DONALD R. PATTON, Chairman. 














The Modern Newspaper 


Its Development and Present Production 


Address given before the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants and Indus- 
trial Engineers, Montreal Chapter, April 12th, 1940, by J. S. Miller, 


Montreal “Gazette”. 


May I first of all express my appreciation of the honour you have 
extended to me to-night. A prophet is rarely honoured in his own country, 
but that apparently does not apply to a Director of the Society of Cost 
Accountants and Industrial Engineers. Perhaps the sins of my omissions 
as one of your Directors have been so numerous that you have forgotten 
that I am one of that august body. I assure you the neglect of my duties 
as a Director have not been wilful, but rather the result of having too many 
irons in the fire and not enough spare time to attend to them. 

When we pick up our daily newspaper, few of us give any thought 
regarding the method of its production, any more than we think of the 
process which enables us to get light at the touch of a switch. Our news- 
paper is almost as essential as the food we eat, and certainly more important 
than our automobile, radio, and many other devices we consider essential 
to our welfare. It is one of the cheapest commodities we buy, and is one 
of the best illustrations of the benefits of Mass Production to Society. 

Newspapers were the first to take advantage of mechanical and scien- 
tific skill and invention. Speed has always been the main factor in mechan- 
ical production, and to attain this end, newspaper proprietors have not 
considered the cost—heavy, and in many cases, burdensome expenditures 
have been freely undertaken to service the public efficiently. 

Many of you have heard or read of the preparations being made 
throughout Canada and the United States, to properly celebrate the five 
hundredth anniversary of the invention of moveable type. 

There is a certain amount of controversy about it, but the generally 
accepted theory is that it was invented by Johann Gutenberg, exactly five 
hundred years ago. Gutenberg was born in Mainz, Germany, in 1400, and 
of the predominant part played by Germany in the invention of printing, 
there is abundant fifteenth century testimony. In some instances, however, 
it is curiously qualified and I do not intend to embark on an detailed 
examination of the dispute that has raged around Gutenberg. Suffice it to 
say that if Fame in her freakish way, has given him a greater share of credit 
than is strictly his due, why should we at this time begrudge it. 

Although the original art of Printing might be traced to the Roman 
Dynasty, for in ancient Rome a pamphlet “Acta Diurna’’ (Daily Events) 
was published giving official intelligence of battles, elections, games, fires, 
religious rites, etc., and also to China, where there was a paper, THE 
PEKIN GAZETTE, which appeared regularly since the days of the Tang 
Dynasty, A.D. 618, up to the fall of the Manchu Dynasty, 1911-12; yet we 
are safe in saying that Gutenberg’s invention of moveable type was the 


starting off point of the present-day printing art. 
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The first known book printed in the New World was printed in Mexico 
in 1540, just 100 years after Gutenberg’s invention. It was written by 
Christopher Cabrera, of Burgos, who was at the time Notary Apostolic to 
Mexico, and was in all probability printed by Juan Pablos, whom American 
printers hail as their most remote kinsman. 

Exactly one century intervenes between the introduction of printing 
into Mexico and into English America. 

Stephen Daye opened a printing shop in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
1639, and printed the first American book which is to-day universally known 
as the Bay Psalm Book of which ten copies are known to be in existence 
to-day, eight of which are permanently located in public collections in 
England and the United States. 

There is a story told of an intensive hunt for a copy of this book by 
private collectors. One well-known collector, Henry Stevens, found one 
amongst a bundle of old books at a public auction. With a perfect poker 
face he opened the bidding at six pence. Other buyers, seeing him bidding 
for this bundle of old books, felt there must be something of value amongst 
them, and bid against him, but finally they were knocked down to Stevens 
for nineteen shillings. A few days later he sold the book to Mr. Lenon for 
eighty pounds. The last copy to be offered at public sale brought the sum 
of $1,200.00 in 1879. I wonder what fabulous price it would obtain to-day. 

My real subject for to-night, however, was the newspaper and its pro- 
duction. The pioneer American paper was the Boston News Letter, issued 
for the first time in April, 1704, by Bartholomew Green. In 1719, the 
Boston Gazette appeared and two years later the New England Courant 
This latter journal had the distinction of being edited and printed by 
Benjamin Franklin of the Pennsylvania Gazette which, as you know, still 
exists to-day under the name of the Saturday Evening Post. 

The first Canadian paper to appear was the Halifax Gazette, published 
by John Bushell in January, 1752. In Quebec, the first newspaper to appear 
was the “Gazette de Quebec’, printed on the 21st of June, 1764, and pub- 
lished by a William Brown and Thomas: Gilmore. 

The advent otf printing into Montreal, brings with it a touch of his- 
torical romance. Fleury Mesplet was born at Lyons of humble parentage 
Nothing is known of his antecedents except that he was operating a work- 
shop in Covent Garden, London, 1773-1774. We find him in Philadelphia 
in 1774, where reports say he was not very successful in making ends meet 
Meanwhile, Congress was dreaming of winning Canada over to become the 
fourteenth colony and drew up a letter, addressed to the Inhabitants of the 
Province of Quebec. This letter was entrusted to Fleury Mesplet, he being 
the only French printer in the country. 

It would be wrong to suggest that Fleury Mesplet was persuaded by 
Franklin to come to Montreal on a special mission for Congress, but rather 
that this venture opened up a means whereby he could open a printing 
business amongst his own people in Montreal without any necessary capital 
of his own. (Previously visited Quebec, 1775). As a matter of fact, he 
was deeply in debt and his press and type had been seized. Congress voted 


him $200.00 to cover his expenses and with the help of a compatriot, 
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Charles Berger, who loaned him the necessary money, he repossessed his 
printing equipment. 

After a six-weeks’ journey via Albany and Lake Champlain, Mesplet 
arrived in Montreal on the sixth day of May, 1776, but before he could get 
his printing plant into production, Franklin and his Chase and Carroll 
associates had decided that there was no anti-British sentiment among the 
French-Canadians and they departed on May 22nd, two months before the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence at Philadelphia. 

The American troops finally retired from Montreal on the 10th of 
June, and eight days later, Mesplet was arrested by the English authorities 
and thrown into prison where he was detained for a little more than three 
weeks. 

The concensus of opinion is that the first book printed by Mesplet is 
the ‘“Réglement de la Confrérie de l’Adoration Perpétuelle du Saint-Sacre- 
ment et de la Bonne Mort’’—which is dated 1776. 

Up to the end of 1777, Mesplet worked mainly on the production of 
religious books, catechisms, Prayer Books, and one of the most interesting 
is a book of sixteen pages, the 

lontriSaprestakaensonskanieks 
the first that was ever printed in Canada in the Iroquois tongue. 

Mesplet’s cherished dream, however, was to publish a newspaper, and 
this dream was realized when on the 3rd of June, 1778, the first issue of 
his “Gazette du Commerce et Littéraire pour la ville et district de Montréal” 
was produced. 

Gazette’ has at all times seemed to be a favourite name for a news- 
paper, and it may be interesting at this time to look for its derivation. The 
first Italian newspaper ‘“Notigie Scribe’, published in Venice, 1562, was 
sold for a small Italian coin cassel Gazetta, and the name apparently had an 
appeal and became a popular one for later publications. 

To return to Mesplet and his newspaper. It was printed entirely in 
French and consisted of four quarto pages. After announcing that he would 
eschew references to religion, government or current affairs, except such as 
were authorized by the government (note the Nazi press and the press in 
some other European countries are subject to conditions as existed at that 
time)—the printer stated that subscriptions would be 2% Spanish dollars 
annually—single copies, 10 coppers, advertisments 114% Spanish dollars to 
non-subscribers, and 1 Spanish dollar to subscribers. 

The other news matter in the first number was entirely literary and 
anecdotal—the publisher explaining quaintly that no advertisements had 
been secured, while the readers knew about as much about commercial 
matters as he could teil them. Advertising picked up in subsequent issues 
included announcement of slaves for sale and offers of rewards for run- 
away slaves and indentured apprentices. The paper was issued every 
Wednesday. 

Crime news soon made its appearance, one of the early issues having 
a three line report of the execution of one, Nicholas Thibault, for the murder 
of a slave on Lake Huron. (Imagine a three line report of a feature like 
an execution!—very poor journalism; it should have been good for at least 


two columns). 
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The departure of Governor Sir Guy Carlton and the arrival of his 
successor, Genera! Haldimand, were seized by the editor as occasions which 
could be described freely and in complimentary guise without offending 
the powers, but the paper failed to appear the week following Governor 
Haldimand’s arrival, and in the succeeding issue the publisher acknowledged 
his indebtedness to the citizens who had secured the Governor's permission 
for the resumption of publication. 

In the next year, 1779, having commented upon a Judicial decision, 
Mesplet was summoned to court and admonished by the Judge, his reply 
being to deny the jurisdiction of the Judge and to claim that no one but 
the Governor could interfere with him. 

Mesplet continued to exercise the right of a free press and the hand of 
authority fell. In the Fall of 1779, he and his editor, a lawyer named 
Valentin Jautard, were arrested, taken to Quebec and detained without trial 
until September, 1782, when the authorities listened to a petition of Mesplet’s 
wife, and granted his release. It was, however, not until 1785 that he dared 
resurrect his beloved newspaper. 

On the 25th of August his paper reappeared under the name of the 
“Gazette de Montréal”, and it is this same paper which after being produced 
first in French only, then for a number of years in both languages, is still 
being sold to you daily under the name of The Gazette. Now with that 
background, isn’t it worth 5c? 

Mesplet died on the 28th of January, 1794, and despite his failings, he 
was a man of indomitable courage and energy, and we owe him a debt or 
gratitude for laying the foundation of printing so firmly and wisely in this, 
the metropolis of Canada. 

Foreign news began to appear in 1788—one issue in June having dis- 
patches from Constantinople, London and Boston—each several months old, 
a condition quite understandable when it is remembered that the mail for 
England closed in Montreal three weeks previous to the sailing from New 
York and that winter mails via Halifax were dispatched only once a month 
There was little local news apparently, because everybody knew it before 
the paper could appear, but the literary feature included several poems by 
a young Scotsman, Robert Burns. 

Complete files of the paper during the eighteenth century are not exist- 
ant and its progress must be judged from single copies. 

The opening of Montreal's first theatre was advertised in November, 
1804 Mr. Ormsby from the Theatre Royal of Edinburgh” having formed 
a company of comedians to play alternately in Montreal and Quebec, and 
the opening bill for Montreal being a five cent comedy ‘The Busy Body”, 
followed by the much-admired farce, ‘The Sultan’’. 

Advertising and local news were beginning to assume something of the 


form known to-day, and names still familiar were beginning to appear: 


Gibb & Company Walter Paul, 
Blaiklock Bros., Bank of Montreal, 
Molson’s Brewery, Dows Brewery. 


Let us digress for a moment and glance at the style of advertising us« 


during the last fifty years. 
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Advertisements : 

1892. Have you One Dollar and have you piles? Send us your dollar and 
we'll cure your piles. Or keep your Dollar and keep your Piles. 

1893. The divorce lawyers all agree—and the evidence proves it—that 
there is no business for them in families that use Kirk’s American 
Family Soap. 

1894. Advertisement of Ripans Tabules: “The pleasure of a confidential 
chat is heightened by the sweet breath that goes with a well ordered 
system.” 

1896. War scare with Britain over the Venezuelan question brings out a 
rash of tie up advertisements, one New York merchant counselling: 
“Don’t worry about John Bull. If his fleet ever came down New 
York harbour, we could send down our excursion boats to meet him. 
That would settle it.” 

1897. Pears Soap and an Anglo-American Alliance would improve the 
complexion of the Universe. 

1898. “Some doubt whether America will conquer Spain, but there is no 
doubt that St. Jacob’s Oil conquers (S)pain!” 

1899. Illinois’ women’s clubs begin Crusade against indiscriminate use of 
the female face and figure in advertising, claiming that it “lowers the 
standard of Womanhood, detracts from womanly dignity and cor- 
rupts the youth of the land’. Advertisement:—'Tho’ love be cold 
do not despair—there’s Upsilanti Underwear.” 

1900. St. Jacob’s Oil reaches the end of its meteoric trail, becoming a 
classic example of what happens when money spent in advertising 
is ‘‘saved”’. 

Bovril another example later on. 

Following in the wake of the success of Uneeda Biscuit, comes Uwanta 
Beer, Unready Magazine, Itsagood Soap, Uandi Tea and Mustapha Biscuit. 
1902. Coffee advertised as a deodorizer, disinfectant and cure for gout, 

nervousness, kidney and liver troubles and colds. 

1906. Start of the slogan type of advertisement: 

Schlitz “The Beer that makes no man bilious” and so on since that 
time. 

Beechams Pills for Working People. 

Bovrils: “Alas my poor Brother”. 

Florists: “Say it with Flowers”. 

Keep that Schoolgirl Complexion’—''B.O.” 

Famous ad. of Victorian era: Pear’s I used your soap two years ago, 
since when I’ve used no other”. 

From 1825 to 1829, The Gazette was printed weekly by one Brown 
in the upper flat of a house on Notre Dame Street, just east of Place 
Armes. In the latter year, Brown sold it to one Chamberlain, who 
retained the office, but brought out the paper semi-weekly. 

Further expansion came in 1832, when Robert Armour, a _ retired 
Glasgow merchant, bought out Chamberlain, installed a larger plant on 
the west side of Little St. James Street, near St. Lambert Hill, enlarged 
The Gazette to four pages royal (size 19 x 24), six columns to the page 
and issued it as a tri-weekly evening paper. 
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Mr. Armour later took a partner, Mr. H. Ramsay, and founded a 
bookselling, stationery and printing business in connection with the news- 
paper. The joint establishment moved to the corner of St. Francois Xavie1 
and St. Sacrament Streets in 1837, and gas replaced candles as an illuminant 

In 1841 the business moved to St. Paul near St. Gabriel. In 1844 
the Gazette's Liverpool correspondent, Mr. Robert Abraham, bought the 
paper and brought with him the first cylinder press seen in the City. He 
enlarged the paper, and issued it daily during the Summer, reverting to 
tri-weekly during the Winter months. In 1852 came the construction of 
the railway and the telegraph lines. ° 

Mr. Abraham sold the business to Messrs. Ferns & Milne in 1848, 
who moved the office to the site now occupied by the Montreal City & 
District Bank on St. James Street. In 1853, the frm of Lowe & Chamber- 
lain assumed ownership and installed a new Hoe Cylinder press which 
was driven by a steam engine as compared with the two-negro power which 
had turned the original Taylor press by main strength. The office was 
moved to the north side of St. James Street, and daily publication the year 
round was inaugurated, a similar action being taken by the Herald. 

A progressive political policy was advocated and a rising young poli- 
tician, George Etienne Cartier, received the support of the press (this 
involving the rejection of Mr. George Brown’s Upper Canada policy of 
Protestant domination)—Confederation of all the Provinces of British North 
America and acquisition of the Hudson Bay Company’s territories. 

In 1867, the Montreal Printing & Publishing Company was formed to 
acquire ownership of The Gazette with Mr. John Lowe as Managing Direc 
tor. Three years later, the Company was purchased by T. & R. White, 
who, both born in Montreal, had embarked upon their newspaper publishing 
experiences in Peterborough and had owned the Hamilton Spectator before 
buying the Gazette. Thus began a family ownership of The Gazette which 
still exists. 

I have summarized briefly the foundation and rise of the newspaper 
industry in Canada, and I would like to say a few words of its ideals and 
aspirations 

A student of Political History once ‘said, “The Press is the Central 
Problem of Modern Democracy. 

In his eyes the Press is still the chief means of giving a free people 
some idea of what is going on, the main vehicle alike of public information, 
public opinion and public criticism. Of all liberties, freedom to know, 
to speak and to criticize stands first. 

Dictatorships which muzzle or control the press and do away with 
the freedom of speech and criticism, are claiming for themselves a degree 
of political and social efficiency superior to that of democracies. 

Whether future history will uphold that opinion, we cannot foresee, 
but for the present, we are fighting for the ideal of democracy, which has 
been the foundation of the greatest progress and improvement in the health 
and happiness of its peoples that the world has ever seen, and had th 
democracies been allowed to continue unhampered, the development of 
scientific research for the good of mankind, the welfare of our children and 
grandchildren would have been assured. 


t 
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In a recent analysis of Journalism, the veteran, J. A. Spencer, Editor 
of the Late Westminster Gazette, whose influence upon British public 
opinion is second to none, said, “The position of the Press is one of the 
fundamental tests of the nature of Government, and that it should thus 
be reduced in so many countries is a fact with which all of us and most 
of all Governments and Ministers, who are responsible for foreign affairs 
have to reckon. One half of Europe has no means of free self-expression 
and so far as its rulers can determine, it is shut off from moral, intellectual 
and political intercourse with its neighbours. When we are considering 
our position and status, we must think of it against this background. 

“There has been nothing quite like it in the history of the world. 
Emperors, ecclesiastics, and other kinds of dictators in the Middle Ages 
would no doubt have failed to keep at a distance all opinions which they 
thought dangerous, but they were left without the apparatus for doing so. 
Preaching Friars went from country to country; famous teachers and wan- 
dering scholars passed from University to University; their books written 
in Latin, which was the “Lingua Franca’ of all educated people, were 
read in every country by the political influential classes. In this way, there 
was a common fund of thought and opinion which even in the most auto- 
cratic countries saved the pool of Knowledge from becoming stagnant.” 

A free Press then which collects the news from all corners of the 
Globe gives a true picture of what has happened and gives warnings of 
what may happen, and by so doing, enables the individual and central 
authorities to so govern themselves, their businesses and responsibilities 
that they may profit by the information from day to day. 

While the Press to-day has to share with Radio the transmission of 
news, yet I maintain that the Radio is rather an extension than a restriction 
of the functions of the Press. 

In the early days of the newspaper it was subject to Government control 
and censorship, and its growth really dates from the recognition of news 
gathered as a legitimate private enterprise. The absence of arbitrary offi- 
cial restriction is a pledge of public safety and ensures that all sides of the 
case will be presented to the community. 

In times of unusual stress, such as war, some degree of official control 
may be indispensable to prevent false or exaggerated news from causing 
panic, or endangering the common welfare. 

The main function of a newspaper is to give news, and the reporter 
who misses or is late with a news story has failed dismally in his duty to 
the paper and the public. The next function is to give the public the truth 
and to maintain a proper balance between the essential features and the 
sensational features of the story. The motto of the New York Times :— 
“All the news that is fit to print’, is, I feel, well known to you all, and I 
wish that not only The Times, but also all other newspapers would live up 
to that ideal of journalism and turn their backs on the present day trend 
of sensationalism. This latter trend may be more beneficial to the Box 
Office, but I feel that it is breaking the public’s faith in the validity of 
newspaper reports and will eventually act as a Boomerang. 

In making this statement, I do not suggest that a newspaper should 
be dry and uninteresting. Dullness is an unforgivable sin for a newspaper, 
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and it is possible to make your daily paper full-blooded and interesting 
without picking out the sensational day’s happenings and playing them up 
as the important happenings of the day. 

I do not wish to stress the fact unduly that the lack of public support 
and the ever-increasing cost of production has been the cause of a large 
mortality in newspapers, both in Canada and the United States. In Canada, 
thirteen dailies have ceased publication within the last ten years, repre- 
senting almost fifteen per cent. of the daily newspapers in Canada. In the 
United States of America, 426 dailies ceased publication during the last 
decade, 165 of which were during the last three years and 62 in 1939. 

Journalists are mostly idealists and are seldom commercially minded; 
they respect public opinion and endeavour to guide it, even as they ex- 
press it. 

It has been said: Every country has the Press it deserves”. What 
press do we Canadians deserve? 

Personally, I hope that we, as Canadians, will demand and deserve a 
continuation of the high ideals of public service which has been the 
characteristic feature and the foundation of Canadian Journalism. 

There is a slight tendency to-day to support the sensationalism that 
is being featured by a few of the United States dailies, but it is hoped 
that his hankering for frothy stories and cheap sensationalism will not 
develop to the point that our Canadian newspapers will be forced to follow 
suit for the sole purpose of Self-Preservation. 

The reading public are both judge and jury, and they will in time 
receive the type of newspaper which they are prepared to support. 

The following article published in the Christian Science Monitor is 
interesting 

“A SENSE OF RUMOR” 

In times when a community is passing through a crisis, when reliable 
information is scarce, and yet it 1s known that important events are hap- 
pening, there is always a temptation tor people to lose their discrimination 
in the matter of news. Even those who keep their sense of humour are 
liable to add to it a sense of rumor, to develop a flair for a scare, and to 
become a sort of patent office for wild inventions. Too often authority 
is little better than that possessed by the rumor-monger in the rhyme, 
who protested that: 

‘Absolute evidence have I none, 

But my aunt’s charwoman’s sister's son 

Heard a policeman on his beat 

Say to a housemaid in Downing Street 

That he had a nephew, who had a friend 

Who knew for a fact that the war would end.” 

No one, of course, would deny that there must be, in such circum- 
stances, a natural anxiety to learn as many of the facts as possible. But 
citizens should not let their ears play truant at every idle tale—or, at least, 
might emulate the old Yorkshireman, and “‘hear all, see all, say nowt.” 

Let us now consider how the modern newspaper is produced. The 
gathering of the news of a modern daily newspaper, incidentally, an ex 


pensive and highly complex organism. It falls into two main classifications 
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the gathering of local, suburban and district news, which is done directly 
by the staff of the newspaper, and the receipt of provincial, international, 
imperial and foreign intelligence through a variety of sources, including 
special correspondents, official communications and news-gathering agencies, 
which may be of either a co-operative or a proprietary character. 

These two classes of news are again subject to division within the 
newspaper office, being either secured by, or handed over to different de- 
partments. Thus happenings in Montreal and its vicinity may be of the 
general character designated as local news or may come under the classifi- 


The 


applies to the news secured from outside sources, which may be telegraphic 


cation of sport, financial and commercial, women’s page, etc. same 
dispatches. 

The largest department for collecting local news is that under control 
Much of 


the day’s news arises from pre-arranged events, and the City Editor closely 


of the City Editor, who has at his disposal a staff of reporters. 


scans his own and other papers and notes in a book, known as the assign- 
ment book, the dates and times of such events, and when the day arrives 
the reporter is assigned to cover the meeting, concert, lecture, or whatever 


it may be. A considerable proportion of other news originates from, or 


is made known speedily to certain definite and routine sources, and re- 


porters familiar with these sources are assigned to visit or communicate 


with them. Thus one or more men are sent to the courts, another to the 


City Hall, another to the Board of Trade, while others keep in close touch 
with the police, the firemen and the hospitals, in order to get early word 
Still others call 


of crimes, accidents and fires. at the railway offices, the 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young man, single, with many years’ experience in Banking and Accounting. 
Graduate in Cost Accounting, and with experience as Office Manager, seeks change in 
position. Fully capable of taking charge, and remuneration asked only moderate for 
good start. Well recommended and is earnestly seeking a real Sic tential to display 
knowledge and ability. Apply Box 45, “Cost and Management” 





A thoroughly experienced Cost and aided Accountant desires position with 


sound company. Well versed in cost and production work and all phases of 
accounting. Experienced also in Office Management, Purchasing, etc. Particularly 
well versed in the Canning and Food Industry. Apply Box 48, ‘‘Cost and 


Management 





Cost Accountant, at present resident in Toronto, seeks position with progressive 
company. Particularly well versed in the Printing Industry, but has sound knowledge 
of Cost Accounting and is at liberty to go anywhere for good position. Apply Box 50, 

‘Cost and Management’. 





Young man, at present engaged, seeks change to sound progressive company. Has 
had experience as Chief Accountant, Cost Accountant, Public Auditing, Payroll work, 
etc. Thoroughly practical and experienced. At present working in Ontario, but distance 
no object for good position. Box 51, ‘‘Cost and Management’’. 





Young man, 10 years’ bank expeirence, studying higher accounting and cost account- 
ing, at present employed in Western Canada, desires position with industrial company 
with prospects of advancement to good man. Will go anywhere. Apply Box 52, 

‘Cost and Management’. 





Young man, 25 years of age, with eight years’ experience as Bookkeeper and Ac- 
countant, desires position with sound ereerenee- La Salle graduate. Excellent refer- 
ences. Apply Box 55, “‘Cost and Management’ 





Young man, married, with many years’ experience in Accounting, Cost Accounting 
and Purchasing, Office Management, etc., at present employed in Mining Office, seeks 
change. Would prefer position with sound company in Mining Industry or Industrial 
company. Distance no object if position is sound. Highest references. Ability un- 
questioned. What have you? Apply Box 56, ‘‘Cost and Management”’ 





Young man, with some experience on Inventories and Stock Ledger work. Student 
ot Accounting and Cost Accounting. Desires position in Toronto or vicinity. Apply 
Box 57, “‘Cost and Management”’ 





Young man, with both complete Junior and Senior Matriculation, two years at 
University, on Mathematics and Physics, and at present studying Accounting and Cost 
Accounting, is anxious to obtain position. One year experience in Accounting and 
four years’ experience in Stores, Purchasing and Records. What have you? Apply 
Box 58, ‘‘Cost and Management’”’ 





Young man with five years’ experience in Cost Accounting and a keen student of 
Accounting and Cost Accounting, is anxious to-obtain position in Ontario. Apply 
Box 59, “Cost and Management’ 





Young man with experience in Banking, Time Study, Stock Ledgers, Bookkeeping, 
Purchasing, etc. Good education and at present studying Accounting and Cost 
Accounting. Desires position with opportunities for advancement. Apply Box 60, 
“Cost and Management”’ 





Young man, well versed in banking, desires position with industrial company. 
Graduate in Accounting. Salary very moderate. Apply Box 61, “‘Cost and Management 














EMPLOYERS 


We have on our list several young men with experience and 
who are students of Accounting and Cost Accounting, who are 
anxious to obtain positions. Why not communicate with us when 


filling vacancies? 
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hotels, and other places of public resort, and interrogate public officials, 
managers and employees likely to know of interesting or unusual happenings. 

A newspaper of repute also has many good friends who are willing 
to give the Editor a tip as to existing or prospective news. Meanwhile the 
financial and the sports editors and the members of their respective staffs, 
are following a similar procedure in the case of news connected with their 
special departments. Thus the collection of news is systematized, and little 
iS overlooked. 

The old idea that a reporter walked around at haphazard, waiting for 
things to happen about which he can write, has little basis, for even when, 
as occasionally happens, assignments on the book are scarce, and a reporter 
is told to “scout around”, his knowledge of previous or pending affairs and 
their possible developments gives him a fairly clear idea as to where a 


“story” may be found. 


Story of Church Union Meeting at Winnipeg. 

There is a very amusing story told of a reporter's experience in en- 
deavouring to obtain interesting news at the time of the Presbyterian Con- 
vention at Winnipeg to decide the question of church union. The debates 
became so acrimonius that the Press was excluded. The statements given 
out at the end of each meeting were uninteresting, and one reporter decided 
that it was essential that he obtain more information. He picked on a 


typical Scottish farmer and walked down the street with him, but Sandy 


refused absolutely to divulge any of the proceedings at the meeting. The 
reporter finally said: ‘Well MacDonald, I presume that you are in favour 
of Church Union?” “What,” says Sandy, “in favour of associating with 


those gadabout Methodists and ranting Non-conformists, I'd rather give up 
religion and become an Anglican 
A class of news material, of which there is always a surplus, is that 


sent in by individuals, firms, 


»r organized bodies, generally with the purpose 
of promoting some personal or gainful object. A portion of this has news 
value, even if the object of the contributor is an ulterior one. To take an 
example,, when a newspaper prints the details of a new Ford model, it is 
giving Henry Ford and his products valuable publicity free, but it is also 
giving matter of keen interest to every reader who owns a Ford or hopes 
to own one. Material of this kind has to be very closely scrutinized by 
the Editor to separate what portion of it has news value or deserves to 
be printed in behalf of a worthwhile cause, and that which is nothing but 
advertising which should be paid for. 

The telephone and telegraph are also used extensively within the City 
in the case of late news where too much time would be lost if the reporter 
returned to the office, or for running stories of sports events, political 
meetings and similar happenings. 

Radio is also being utilized to advantage; and the police reporters have 
a short wave set at their elbows which enable them to pick up all police 
calls and get immediate information of major accidents, murders, etc., etc. 
The radio is also used on occasions where speeches and sporting results 
can be picked up and utilized a few minutes ahead of the reports coming 


over the wire. Speed! Speed! always the first essential. 
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For the news of the rest of Canada and the outside world, The 
Gazette, like all Canadian dailies, relies largely upon The Canadian Press, 
a co-operative, non-profit-making organization created and maintained by 
the newspapers themselves for the interchange of their most valuable com- 
modity, which is news. 

The Canadian Press might be described as a news clearing house, 
performing much the same functions as the institution organized by the 
Banks to assort and allot to each its various dues and obligations. Each 
paper places its local and district news at the disposal of The Canadian 
Press, and, receives in return, the news of other cities and districts, simi- 
larly supplied by its contemporaries all across the Dominion. 

This volume of Canadian news is collected and re-distributed by The 
Canadian Press through its bureaus, strategically located from Halifax to 
Vancouver and linked up by leased wires which run also into each news- 
paper office. This process involves, of course, considerable selection, con- 
densation and rejection, for as a rule the value of news decreases with its 
remoteness from the point of origin, and a happening in Montreal, which 
is worth reporting to the extent of two columns or so in our local news- 
papers, may be worth only half a column to the reader of a Toronto paper, 
and but a ‘'stick” or about twenty lines, in Calgary or St. John. 

In addition to thus covering all Canada for its newspapers, The 
Canadian Press also has the exclusive right to receive and deliver to its 
members the news service of The Associated Press, a pioneer co-operative 
news-gathering organization upon which The Canadian Press was largely 
modelled. As the Associated Press covers not only the United States, ,but 
the whole world, whether through its own representatives or through 
affiliations with other agencies, or with important journals in all the prin- 
cipal countries, the smaller Canadian dailies are assured of a splendid and 
comprehensive Dominion and world-wide news service through their Ca- 
nadian Press membership. 

Reuter’s Agency. “The first of the great collections and distributing 
news agencies, Reuter’s agency, was founded by Julius Reuter, a Prussian 
government-messenger, who was impressed by the common interest roused 
by the revolutionary movements in 1848.° In 1849 he established a news- 
transmitting agency in Paris, with all the appliances that were then avail- 
able. Between Brussels and Aix-la-Chapelle, he formed a pigeon service, 
connecting it with Paris and with Berlin by telegraph. As the wires ex- 
tended, he quickly followed them with agency-offices in many parts of the 
Continent. 

He then went to London where his progress was for a moment held 
in check. Mr. Walter of The Times listened very courteously to his pro- 
posals, but (on the first occasion) ended their interview by saying, ‘We 
generally find that we can do our own business better than anybody else 
can He went to the office of the Morning Advertiser, which had then 
the next largest circulation to that of The Times, and had better success 
He entered into an agreement with that and other London journals, in- 
cluding The Times, and also with many commercial corporations and firms. 

The newspapers, of course, continued to employ their own organiza- 


tions and to extend them, but they found great advantage in the use of 
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Reuter’s telegrams as supplementary. In later years, this type of news- 
agency operating all over the world was repeated by others, and also by 
agencies operating mainly or exclusively only in one country.” 

It is interesting at this point to refer to remarks made by the Honorable 
James H. R. Cromwell, United States Minister to Canada, re the Canadian 
Press, in an address to the Toronto Canadian Club on March 20th, 1940: 

“But let me pause at this point, and digress for just a moment to 
express my appreciation to the gentlemen of the Canadian Press, who 

“took the trouble to telephone me at Val d'Or from Montreal and 

“Toronto, who took that trouble because they hold their profession 

“so highly that they would not quote the Minister of the United 

“States as having uttered such an apparently significant statement with- 

“out direct confirmation.” 

In order, however, to give their readers the fullest possible value, 
metropolitan papers of the calibre of The Gazette supplement their Canadian 
Press service in several ways. One is by the maintaining of staff corres- 
pondents in other cities which are important news centres, such as Ottawa, 
Quebec, and Toronto, while on occasion, special dispatches may be ordered 
from still other cities, or members of the Montreal staff may be sent to 
cover certain events when it is desired to give longer and more detailed 
reports than The Canadian Press would be justified in carrying, having in 
mind the interest of its total membership. 

In recent years The Canadian Press has installed teletype machines 
to replace the telegraph operators of previous years. This change has 
meant the stepping up of the output of the telegraph wires at least three- 
fold, as the mechanical machines can send and receive at the rate of 75 
words a minute, as compared with 20 to 30 words possible by a telegraphic 
operator. The method of operation is very similar to a player piano. In 
the first place, the message is typed on a special typewriter which, instead 
of recording letters, punches holes in a tape—somewhat similar to a piano 
roll. This roll is then placed in a transmitting machine and the holes 
release electrical impulses which operate receiving machines in Canadian 
Press offices throughout Canada. The Canadian Press office in Montreal 
is the distributing centre for Quebec and the Maritimes. The Montreal 
newspapers receive the news simultaneously with the Canadian Press Bureau. 

Morning papers receive all news from 4 p.m. to 2.30 a.m. (in times 


a 


of stress such as the present, wires are open to 7 a.m.) and the evening 
papers receive their news from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. Men are on duty during 
the full 24 hours to ensure the distribution of the news no matter at what 
hour it comes in. 

Another practice of the larger newspapers is to amplify their news 
facilities by forming connections with one or more of the various successful 
news syndicates operated either by private or by individual newspapers or 
groups of newspapers. The usual procedure is for the syndicate to notify 
the subscribing paper what news is available, in the form of a schedule 
giving a brief resume of each article or item, with the approximate number 
of words. From this schedule the telegraph editor of the newspaper sends 
his orders, in accordance with the news value of the respective items and 
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the space he has available, and the material is then telegraphed to the 
newspaper either by commercial or leased wire. 

Thus the Gazette has the exclusive right in Montreal and the surround- 
ing territory to all the news of the New York Times, from which a selection 
is made by The Gazette’s own filing editor in the Times office, connected 
with the desk of the telegraph editor of The Gazette by leased wire. 

STORY RE NEW YORK POST 

Some reporting and typographical errors: 

Sir William Harcourt made the following statement in the House of 
Commons during the course of a speech: “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
It appeared in the newspaper as “Great Diana, what a farce this is.” 

A learned judge on the Bench, talking about the clergy, said: “Every 
clergyman is expected to have the intellect and wisdom of a Jeremy Taylor.” 
The reporter, not knowing the nated preacher, wrote: “Every clergyman 
nowadays is expected to have the intellect and wisdom of a journeyman 
tailor 

In a report of a sermon, a clergyman was made to state: ‘Only last 
Sabbath a young woman in this Parish died suddenly while I was preaching 
the Gospel in a state of dreadful intoxication.” 

Having gathered the news, let us pass on to the mechanical departments 
which consist of the Composing-Room, the Stereotype-Room and the Press- 
Room. Let me again emphasize the question of Speed. The production of 
the modern newspaper is a constant race against time, and as the size of 
the paper—that is the number of pages—tends to increase, so the struggle 
against the clock is intensified. 

The mechanical equipment of the modern composing room consists of 
Linotype or Intertype machines and Ludlows 

Before the invention of the Mergenthaler Linotype machine, which was 
in 1889, the type was set by hand, that is, the compositors had to stand at 
the cases which contained the type and pick out the letters by hand, which 
you can readily understand was a very slow process, and this type, after 
use, had to be redistributed into the cases for the next days paper. 

With the advent of the Linotype machine, the work in the Composing- 
Room was completely revolutionized 

The operation of the machine is very similar to that of a typewriter. 
Each Linotype machine is equipped with a magazine containing a font of 
matrices which consist of all the letters of the alphabet, all numbers and 
necessary punctuation marks. Certain letters of the alphabet are in use 
much more than others and the font of type contains more matrices of 
these particular letters than the letters which are not so much in use. The 
operator of the Linotype machine has his copy in front of him, and, on 
the depression of the key, the required matrix falls out of the magazine 
and takes its allotted place in the line of type which is to be cast. In 
between each word is a space band which is formed exactly like a wedge, 
and when the line is ready for casting the space bands are forced up, 
wedging the matrices tightly together. 

By depressing a lever the operator brings the line of matrices against 
the throat of a metal pot, containing molten lead and forces a supply of 


this lead against the face of the matrices. The lead immediately solidifies 
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to form a line of type in a solid piece. The matrices are then automatically 
caught up by a lever and are placed on a distributing rod which distributes 
them into their allotted places in the magazine. This distribution is per- 
haps the most ingenious part of the Linotype machine. The matrix is V- 
shaped at the top and inside of this V is a series of notches. These notches, 
similar to that of a Yale key, provide ninety combinations, and when the 
matrices come to their combination on the rack, they immediately drop 
into the magazine and are again ready for use. 

The Linotype machines can only be used for certain classes of type, 
so that when we come to advertisements or headings, where the larger dis- 
play type is used, we have to bring into use either the Ludlow machine 
or the old style foundry type. The Ludlow machine is in some respects 
similar to the old-style hand composition. The fonts of type are held in 
cabinets containing several trays which hold various sizes and styles of 
matrices. The operator goes to the drawer of matrices which he requires 
and sets up his words in a stick especially adapted for this purpose. This 
is inserted in the Ludlow machine, which automatically casts a slug giving 
a reproduction of this tvpe. The matrices which he used to get this cast 
are immediately returned to the cabinets and are ready for use. 

Having set the type, it is then put into galley form and proofs pulled, 
which is read by the proof readers, and, if necessary, corrections are made. 
The type is then taken to the make-up table and put into page form. The 
making up of the page is one of the most important jobs on a newspaper, 
and only the most efficient men are detailed for this work. Advertisers 
desire and pay for certain positions in a newspaper—for instance, Morgan's 
want the last page of The Gazette and Eaton’s the women’s page—and it 
is the duty of the make-up man to see that the advertisers desires are com- 
plied with. Hie is told ahead of time how large the edition will be—a 20, 
24 or 28 page paper, or whatever it may be—and he can lay his plans 
accordingly. He makes a dummy of each page, laying out the advertise- 
ments in skeleton form in the exact position they will occupy. He also 
has some idea of the space that will be taken up by feature news stories. 
A Rangers-Canadian hockey game would call for two columns, and other 
prominent games one-half to three-quarters column. 

There is always available a considerable amount of reading matter 
already set up which can be used to fill up blank spaces, and when the 
time limit is reached, the page is locked up tightly in a chase, so that it 
will remain securely in position ready to go to the matrix roller. The 
type is absolutely flat, and as the newspaper press prints from a circular 
cylinder, it is necessary to make a cylindrical casting. We first make a 
Stereo-matrix. 

The matrix in use to-day is a dry matrix which is purchased ready 
for use, and this is placed on top of the type and passed through the 
matric-roller, which exerts a pressure of 300 Ibs. per square inch. 

The result of this operation is that all the raised portions of the type 
are impressed upon the papier-mache which emerges as a perfect mould 
of the entire page. This is dried, packed and transferred to the plate- 
casting machines where it is placed in a mould and molten lead is pumped 
in. The stereotype casting machinery used by the larger newspapers is 
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fully automatic and produces finished press-plates at the rate of four per 
minute. The smaller papers, however, use equipment which needs two 
operations. First, the casting of the plate in the mould and then a transfer 
of the plate to a trimming and finishing machine. Both equipments deliver 
a finished semi-cylindrical plate, an exact reproduction of the type matter 
produced in the Composing-Room. 

The press of 1778 was nothing more than a somewhat crude single- 
action proof press operated by a lever, and it was necessary to ink the 
type by hand for each copy, which would in all probability not produce 
more than 100 copies an hour. To-day The Gazette is printed on a Hoe 
Sextuple Press which will print 60,000 twenty-four page papers per hour. 

A New York paper has recently installed a new press capable of de- 
livering 125,000 forty-eight page papers per hour. 

The modern newspaper press is equipped with a very intricate and 
efficient electrical control where full advantage has been taken of electrical 
re placed at strategic points on the press and 


energy. Control stations a 
each control station gives’the pressman absolute control of the machine. 
You can readily see that one man cannot supervise this large machine, so 
that control stations which give immediate control at any desired point are 
a necessity. Each control box has seven push buttons. First, we have the 
warning or “reset” button which lights a series of red lights around the 
press and also causes a similar series of white lights to flicker so long as 
pressure is maintained on the button. This warns the men working around 
the machine that the press is going to be put in motion. 

Second, we have a safe button. This opens the circuit on the control 
station and is used by the pressman if he wants to prevent the press from 
being in motion. This button also lights the red lamps, but not the white 
ones, and the signals are not confused with that of the warning button. 

Third, we have the “on” button which starts the press, and intermittent 
pushes on this button accelerates it to the desired speed. 

Fourth, we have the “stop” button which brings the press to a dead 
stop. The press can be brought to a standstill in a fraction of a second 
from a running speed of 100 papers per second, without jamming the 
machine or breaking the newspaper sheet, which is a marvel of mechanical 
brake power. 

A newspaper press weighs from 300 to 500 tons and the motive power 
is supplied by two motors of 10 to 100 horse-power. The first impulse is 
supplied by the small motor which runs through a ratio of intermediate 
gears and carries the press up to a certain momentum, where the large 
motor picks up the load and the small one is automatically cut out and 
stops. In a way, it can be compared to the gearshift of an automobile, only 
on a press it is fully automatic. 

The inking device is controlled by one main pump which supplies the 
ink to the ink fountains on the press. Each fountain again has thirty-two 
small pumps, corresponding in number to the thirty-two columns of type 
matter that is to be printed on each cylinder. The pressman has by this 
means accurate and immediate control of the ink supplied to all portions of 
the paper. When the ink comes from the pumps it is taken up by the 
fountain roller. The intermediate roller then transfers it to the large ink 
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cylinder where it is thoroughly smoothed and mixed by the distributing 
rollers. The large form rollers then take the ink and transfer it to the 
plates. 

The paper is fed into the press from rolls, which are placed underneath 
the printing cylinders. These rolls weigh about half a ton and contain 
approximately four miles of newsprint. The semi-cylindrical stereotype 
plates which we have seen cast are placed on the type cylinders, four in a 
row, each cylinder taking eight plates. The type cylinders come in contact 
with the inking rollers and the paper passing between the type cylinder and 
the impression cylinder receive the ink image and the paper is carried along 
to the folding mechanism where all the sheets that go to make up the paper 
are collected and folded in their proper sequence and cut. The folded paper 
is then delivered to a conveyor and by means of an ingenious device each 
fiftieth paper is kicked out of alignment and removes the necessity of count- 
ing the papers at the receiving end. 

The conveyor is an endless belt or series of belts and carries the papers 
from the folder to the distributing or mailing room. Here the delivery of 
the paper is controlled. Sales are made direct to newsboys for sale on the 
street. Distribution is made to city points where contact is made with the 
carriers who deliver directly to the homes. Parcels are made up and sent 
by express to agents in other cities, towns and villages. Mail subscribers 
have their papers individually addressed, and these papers are placed in 
mail bags and sorted for post office distribution, so you can see that even 
atter the paper is printed there is a great amount of work to be done, and 
this has to be done both carefully and speedily, for time is a great factor 
in newspaper service. 

Might I be pardoned at this juncture to remark, as representing “The 
Montreal Gazette’, a newspaper 160 years in the service of the nation, that 
the strong leadership given by the press of Canada is a great factor in sus- 
taining the morale of the nation. 

It is typical of the press of Canada that all movements for the good of 
the people receive unstinted suppport. Those who talk harshly and bitterly 
of the power of the press would do well to measure how much of that 
power is for good. The distinguishing feature of a newspaper is ‘Character’. 
[he more distinctive it is, the greater appeal to the thinking public. By 
thinking public, I refer not only to the university graduate, or those of 
higher secondary education, but to men of common sense, accustomed to 
weighing business problems thoroughly, who recognize merit and value. 

Without fear of criticism, I say in no form can the truth be more 
clearly and forcibly preached to the people of the world than in editorial 
columns. As an evidence, it is the newspaper that the dictator first sup- 
presses when he wishes power. A free press means a free people. The 
freedom of the press is no myth; it is as real as the air we breathe. It is 
the shining armour of our people and a bulwark against the caprice of the 
tyrant. 

I have spoken to you to-night of the practical and idealistic side of 
newspapers, and trust I have added a little to your knowledge of one of 
he great forces guiding our world to-day. 
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NEWS 


FOR EXECUTIVES 
IN TODAY’S 
BURROUGHS DEVELOPMENTS 





FOR DISTRIBUTORS 
A development that greatly simplifies obtaining 
statistics, and making settlements by routes, terri- 
tories, etc. 


FOR BRANCH OFFICES 
A machine that produces branch office accounting 
records of sales, collections, etc., and provides 
copies for the home office in the same writing. 


FOR RETAIL STORES 
A low-cost cash register that effects new economy 
in certifying sales tickets; better protection to cus- 
tomer, store and clerk. 


FOR SMALL MANUFACTURERS 
An accounting machine so flexible that it handles 
all payables, receivables, distribution, labor ac- 
counting, general ledger, and other records with 
equal facility. 


FOR STATISTICAL DEPARTMENTS 


A distribution and statistical machine with many 
time-saving featurés for obtaining statistics on 
sales, purchases, expenses, etc., at less cost. 


The above are only a few of the many recent Burroughs 
developments. For news about the savings that Burroughs 
can help you make in your office, telephone the local Bur- 
roughs representative. Or, if you prefer, write direct to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LTD. 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO. 





Todey’s Burroughs 


Does the Work in Less Time--With Less Effort--At Less Cost 

















EXAMINATION RESULTS 


EXAMINATIONS, 1940 


The following are the results of the Society's examinations held this 


year: 


Ist Year: Fundamentals of Cost Accounting— 


Pe Bree SHARES. cxacosssavaceynasoscee ster (azacceuesarad @accexeneepentie taaseereuants 91 
Ds PP PNG ha Ge succecvccidtacaisactensscdvacccces eacdeviecneseaw vicomsaatehns 84 
BE. ER PROC OGER racic intcvorsacde sceobanesaes te adtvac tented eee 80 
Pe ah ais sesrcie di vad cence sdan nna anssannsgdeuene cote epeaceeaees 80 
IB UR OAR OE is sci cca ccxvsnsicsssvececaceasdescacenarcecsvevcdesnsesanecsaeenttg 76 
Bis ee EXO RNS. scivsnscexedeceaxdascatasacadepeves cleaseseucsacaneticscesaueianed 69 
BR Br Silents ict cate wateesSiccusedadevecdeceneucuodecatieezeaenieueecetd 68 
Ns Bee IAS ica ssa ccGava din scterecteecr pee ssicdtan overeat asta aetogs 67 
Be A Se ais cecacensnecncvcadscecinss cesveaseasewnedauavensasecsaavaevoneiaas 64 
S. D. Roberts .....cccssescsse EPR Re IL 61 
Be, ORGAN eoosos cceceva ce rx sc casscccct cae cp) cscear seuss oa eetaina 61 


2nd Year: Advanced Cost Accounting 











VSB CROSBY esas teateoates cect sacs ent eueanssc tes dacplipecsaeeseeroneee te 77 
WeIMPR EE ORGI, (2d Sesccescecczscteassscetegtes aarti eee 72 
Mes Pe, ESE AED oc clescaccsscsugusits vaca ssens coceeasesd oo caduatenesteadae mae 71 
GC Babiana Les osicpa cata ee tee eee aaa ree rE 62 
Pe INGRERS: <ctsscss cape stave ccacvsenessietievecansecnceseeaereuneh auswee cae ceentenaa 62 
N. Gendreau ..... 61 
H. W. Hayden ee GO 
PE OG ERs re eee ee creer a eeie rite tee 60 
2nd Year: Industrial Management- 
Be By SURG oeasaikssn ncaa cccatvossctouneenitat et eeanin eee ee 99 
J. A. Crosby 98 
ke Te INOFGIS: Gukecnic. , 95 
Wie GHEISUS. ines: 95 
HSE) 0557 eee ep eee eR OR rec Wer Me Arc leery pie 94 
BG. (Shatin sav tgruce cesunclsasazacsacntcsariceds oacstleery 92 
Bie ONG, ERAGON 5 vivel vi vcctateatscaas thes cock eves sateacdtn aavegeeseeeteoricn 92 
Vix. SVMS Gene sooo as ei vccpaneccocs tects adecereare neater eae enone 91 
INS GQ WGN ANN — es cog sass acvcausd caus avcaieceectcceseawrneseuiesta Warseertnnee: 86 
IN Ss cas. cceioccsanecces eaeeennve ee eects ee 82 
Mie Ts athe sso tes iene scaccaenadesecyacaveceteaaucia eae eee aE 80 
DWP SIRO WACOM Mercs 7s pices ceovstes tareecrciscenncatestensun meaner 80 
NW a GP Reg rea 5, 5 cs coda vacaciecccnvsececa ta eeedeasaraeeteeteesseeeiaee 78 
Oss CRIN Foose Fs css cnasevecatnctrseesse es ckeutriad eae te 74 
2nd Year: Thesis— 
I No CSIR BIS GLO oes 503 fen, 2s Reae vonedcooncvadales canear ment eeete erate 80 


The pass mark is 60 in all examinations and the honour mark, 80. 
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Literature Received 


Labour Training and Costs in the Factory. 
The C.A. in Australia. April. 

An article dealing with the training of labour in the factory and 

the costs of such training. 
Payrolls and Ancillary Records. 
The Australian Accountant. April. 

Describes the work of producing payrolls, pay vouchers, envelopes 
and records of employees’ earnings and deductions and how liability 
to error in this connection can be considerably lessened. 

Factory Control as an Aid to the Office Manager. 
Cost Accountant. April. 

A short but informative article stressing the need for co-operation 
between factory and office. 

Cost Accounting as an Assistance to Price Fixation. 
Accountant’s Journal. April. 

Stresses the need for definite and stable costs where price fixation is 

involved. 
Controlling Tool Costs. 
N.A.C.A. May 15. 

Stresses a very important phase of industrial accounting and one 

to which far too little attention has been paid in the past. 
Last-in, First-out Once More. 
Journal of Accountancy. June. 

A discussion on certain points raised in connection with this some- 

what involved method of inventory pricing. 
Trends in Accounting Procedure. 
Journal of Accountancy. June. 

A very splendid article which deals with the various trends in 

accounting procedure. . 
Budgeting for the Smaller Company. 
What Makes the Budget Work? 
Computing Seasonal Indexes. 

N.A.C.A. June 1. 

Three very valuable articles on the subject of budgeting which are 
extremely interesting in that they deal with parts of budgeting which 


have received little attention in the past. 





Annual Meeting Highlights 


When they attended the dinner at the Chez Maurice in Montreal on 
the evening of Friday, June 7th, delegates to the Annual Meeting wer 
confronted with a menu which is indeed.a novelty inasmuch as it contains 
the names of all the delegates, named to represent certain courses in thé 
menu. We reproduce herewith the menu because we believe it will be of 
interest to members generally. 
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MENU 
6.00 to 10.00 p.m. 
TABLE D’HOTE 
One Dollar and Twenty-Five Cents 


FRIDAY, JUNE 7th, 1940 


CANADIAN SOCIETY 
of 
COST ACCOUNTANTS AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


* 

Choice of Celery Hearts and Wright Olives 
Howey D'Oeuvres Varies Fruit Glace au Furneaux 
Tomato, Apple or Pineapple Juice 
* 

Consomme Loiselle 
or 
Cream of Kellog Mushrooms 
* 

Fried Filet of Thompson Sole 

: or 
Spaghetti Ballentyne 
¥* 
Choice of 
Cold Gaspe Salmon Jardine 
Broiled Steak Minute au Belanger 
Veal Chops Saute au Buzzell 


Roast Young Louthood Turkey — Cranberry Jelly 
Omelet Fromage 
Dawson Cold Meats — Potato Salad 
Bowden Shrimp Salad 
* 
Pattontatoes — French Fried — Mashed — New Boiled 


Blunt Petit Pois 
* 


Choice of 
Appleton Pie a la Warnes 
Coupe Hetherington Rolland Pastry 
Compote de Figue au Mapp 
Cocoanut — Vanilla — Strawberry Ice Cream 


Kellow — Oka — Wynn — Kraft Cheese 
* 
Seebach Tea Kidner Coffee Douglas Milk 
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Chapter Notes 
Montreal Chapter. 


We now approach the end, the final curtain, of a year and, as our 
French-speaking confreres would say: “Tout est bien, qui finit bien”. We 
can only add that all is well if it starts well, progresses well, and finishes 
well. Such is the year 1939-1940 which, under the guidance of the Chair- 
man of our Montreal Chapter, Walton Blunt, drove through to the eigh- 
teenth hole (and to the nineteenth) under full control and power. Truly, 
we can mark this year’s activities in capital letters in the annals of Mont- 
real Chapter. 

Of our April meeting, as shareholders of ‘‘Personality-Reform Limited”, 
much could be said. Fitting indeed is the following exerpt from the Annual 
Report of Mr. A. E. Russell, President: “Let us not forget our marvelous 
achievements during the last century. Miners have become bank presidents, 
prime ministers and matinee idols; painters and school teachers have became 
dictators; cigarmakers have been elected members of the Legislature and 
street urchins have been made ladies of fashion . . .”’ The Board of 
Directors painted a glowing portrait indeed of the accomplishments of the 
company. Not so the auditors, Doplenty, Redfern & Donothing—Battered 
Accountants. Anyone attending the meeting will vouch for the preparation 
which went into the working out of a very enjoyable and hilarious evening. 
The reports submitted at the meeting must have taken weeks of careful 
preparation. But, then, Montreal Chapter always did go in to these mock 
company meetings in a big way. Members of the Montreal Branch of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries formed the executive officers. 

In the annual report submitted by H. W. Blunt, chairman of Montreal 
Chapter, it was pointed out that degrees instead of certificates of efficiency 
may be awarded in the near future to successful candidates in the Society's 
examinations in cost accounting, business organization and administration 
The report also urged members when seeking employment as qualified cost 
accountants, to place their applicationS with the Secretary. With these notes 
there goes to our General Secretary a copy of the Chairman's Report. It is 
to be hoped that there can be found room for the report in Cost and Man 
agement. The report depicts in bird-view phrase the activities of the com 
plete season 

The following officers and directors were elected for the current year 
Chairman, J. P. Rolland; vice-chairman, Paul Kellogg; secretary-treasurer, 
C. D. Le Lievre; directors, D. L. Adams, T. Ashworth, H. M. Bacon, J. J 
F. Bancroft, J. C. Belle Isle, C. P. Dumas, A. V. Madge, W. H. Marrison, 
J. B. A. Merineau, J. S. Miller, F. W. Naylor, D. B. Peddie and J. D. I 
Wilby 

Although elected, Montreal Chapter learned with deep regret that Mir 


C. D. Le Lievre could no longer carry on the duties of Chapter Secretary 


y 


Mr. Le Lievre will continue in office until the Chapter can do what 
practically an impossible task—that of finding someone who can begin 
live up to the standards set by him. 
And so, Montreal Chapter (and its scribes) bids Chapter Notes- 
revoir 
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Hamilton Chapter. 

The closing meeting of the Hamilton Chapter was in the nature of a 
joint meeting with the Buffalo Chapter, N.A.C.A. About thirty members 
of the chapter journeyed to Buffalo by bus and car and although the ele- 
ments were somewhat unkind, everyone reports having had a grand time. 
Some of the boys got wet, outside we mean, but it was a night to be re- 
membered. This closes the activities of the chapter until next fall, although 
the Student Section will continue until June 12th. 

Kitchener Chapter. 

The closing meeting of the Kitchener Chapter in May was an eventful 
one for Mr. E. M. Detwiler, of Buffalo, was the speaker and whenever 
Det" speaks, there is always sure to be a good attendance and a very lively 
discussion period. Mr. Detwiler’s topic was “Job and Employee Rating for 
Better Profits’, and not only he, but the members present, thoroughly en- 
joyed themselves. Dan. Seebach was elected chairman for next season, with 
Jim Babcock, vice-chairman, and Jack Farnsworth, secretary-treasurer. 
London Chapter. 

The closing meeting of the London Chapter brought together quite a 
large gathering of members and guests. Maybe this was because the mem- 
bers were guests of John Labatt Limited in the recreation room of the 
company. In any event, those present, which included the Executive Secre 
tary of the Society, who was accompanied by Mr. W. L. McMahon and J 
Buckett, Chairman respectively of the Hamilton Chapter and the Student 
Section of that chapter, had a fine evening. After a sumptuous repast, provided 
through the courtesy of the company, Silbur Rowe, of the London Chapter, 
gave an informal but very informative and enjoyable talk of “Gibraltar”. 
“Ted” Costain was the new chairman elected and Cliff England the new 
vice-chairman, with F. N. Ware as secretary-treasurer. A fine tribute was 
paid during the evening to J. J. (“Mac’’) McLaughlin, the retiring chairman, 
for his very valuable work during his tenure of office. 

Windsor Chapter. 

The new officers of the Windsor Chapter, elected at the May meeting, 
are: Chairman, E. R. Hutchinson; vice-chairman, John T. Wigle, C.A.; 
secretary-treasurer, J. J. Walsh; directors, H. C. Cox, C.A.; Wm. Jordan, 
R. G. Millin, R. S. Baird and A. Whitley. Team captains on the Member- 
ship and Attendance Committee are Jim Elder and A. Whitley. The Program 
Committee will be Harry Cox, chairman; John Wigle and Jack Walsh. 

ANNUAL MEETING GOLF SCORES 

The following are some of the scores in connection with the Annual 

Meeting Golf Game at St. Margaret's, Que. 


Low Net—Harold P. Wright, Hamilton ............ cc cecceeees 80 15 65 
Second Low Net—C. H. Wynn, Hamilton ....... 91 24 67 
Belanger Trophy—Montreal Chapter, 

Won by: Tom ASR WOE: «. <ceasesidcasniesacctosceestosseccmsacaues 97 25 72 
Guest Bow IN Gia Fa CF Rb oes aoscgsccsestaesascseytocassscacsirais7avenvics 90 18 72 
Second Low Net—P: EH. BOmiier  iscicicceccccccsccorssccccevacvesccssecse 100 24 76 
Third Low Net—D. Seebach, Kitchener ........0.0 cee 104 27 77 


High Gross—P. W. Wright, 144. 
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DONALD R. PATTON, €.A., MONTREAL, P.Q. 


Who is the new President of our Society for the 
year 1940-41. Born in the Maritimes and edu- 
cated at McGill University, Montreal, from 
where he graduated with honours, Don has been 
a member and an indefatigable worker for the 
Montreal Chapter for a long term of years. Has 
been Chairman of the Educational Committee of 
the Society for many years and is a Past President 
of the Montreal Chapter. 














